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A Christian Journal of Opinion 


The Moral Insecurity of Our Security 


A few weeks ago the President went on television 
to reassure the nation about its security and to ease 
its apprehension over the Russian launching of the 
earth satellites. The apprehension was justified 
because the Russians proved they had developed 
the ICBM—a guided atomic missile with a range of 
5,000 miles. 

Among other things, the President assured us 
that one of our airplanes today has the firepower 
of all the combined airpower of World War II. 
That reassurance raised new apprehension among 
some of his listeners, who thought that such fire- 
power was excessive—at least more excessive than 
we had imagined when men spoke of the “tactical” 
use of nuclear weapons and atomic warheads. 

We decided to consult a noted physicist who 
knows about nuclear weapons. He confirmed our 
worst fears. What he said shows how ignorant we, 
as citizens, can be in a day in which the most 
horrendous facts can be hidden in technical terms, 
such as “tactical” as over against “strategic” 
weapons. 

In this instance, “‘strategic’” means the ultimate 
weapon, the hydrogen bomb, against which we have 
had security by the virtual certainty that neither 
side would engage in an ultimate war with this 
ultimate weapon. ‘Tactical’ weapons mean atomic 
bombs of approximately the size of the bomb which 
fell on Nagasaki and heralded the dawn of the 
atomic age. It is this bomb, or warhead, which, for 
along time, we have been committed to use, par- 
ticularly in the defense of western Europe in order 
to equalize our strength with that of the more 
numerous Russian army. 

We asked our physicist friend why this fact was 
not explained more clearly and why our leaders 
were so complacent about the fact that our physical 


survival seemed now to involve our moral annihil.- 
ation. For even without the hydrogen bomb, a 
dozen Nagasaki bombs in Europe and Asia would 
mean the destruction of any moral claim for our 
civilization. He replied that he and his scientific 
colleagues had never been complacent. The general 
complacency, he explained, was due to the fact that 
all things are relative and that security against a 
suicidal war with hydrogen bombs had inured the 
conscience of the nation against a much lesser evil, 
even though this evil was greater than all the de- 
struction of the last war. 

Only recently we reviewed with favor Henry Kiss- 
inger’s book, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy. 
The thesis of the book was that the ultimate war 
was ruled out by tacit agreement, but that we 
could not afford to be pushed around by the 
Russians in local Koreas because of our fear that 
local wars might lead to the ultimate war.-~- Both 
we and the Russians are prevented from engaging 
in the ultimate conflict, not by morality, but by 
the impulse of survival. This thesis made sense. 

Now one must raise the question: Did the Coun. 
cil on Foreign Relations (which sponsored the 
study presented in this book) and the author know 
the import of the tactical weapons which they rec- 
ommended with seeming equanimity? Another 
question: Was it because George Kennan knew this 
truth that, in his already famous Reith Lectures on 
the BBC in London, he recommended that the 
European nations refuse to accept our nuclear 
weapons? 

Whatever the situation, it still does not validate 
the theory of the “Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy” that the situation demands a disarmament 
agreement with the Russians. This theory is refuted 
by the simple fact that, for over a year, the Russians 
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have demanded our withdrawal from advanced 
bases in Europe as the piice of disarmament. Since 
the Russians now have superiority in ballistic mis- 
siles and since that superiority makes these bases 
more necessary than ever, it is not likely that they 
will reduce the price or that we will be more in- 
clined to pay it, since payment would mean prac- 
tical capitulation to Russian ™ wer. 

There is obviously no security in the armaments 
which our realists so insistently commend, nor in 
the disarmament proposals which intrigue the 
idealists. Perhaps it would be better to pay more 
attention to the political, moral and economic as- 
pects of our engagement with Communism because 
there is danger that the military battle with the 
horrendous weapons may break out if we lose this 
political battle. 

To win the political battle with Communism at 
least two things are required. One is political dis- 
engagement, where it is possible, to reduce the 
tension of the “cold war.” Mr. Kennan may be right 
that one form of such disengagement would be the 
neutralization of Germany or, in other words, the 
NATO alliance. 


*s course would 


exclusion of Germany fror 

Though not without 
seem plausible because: | security of the 
Continent lies in the nucic- emate; (2) it is 
perfectly clear that the Russians will not give up 
eastern Germany to an armed western Germany; 
(3) a united Germany, armed yet not a part of 
NATO, seems safe against Comicunist infiltration. 
No nation in the world is as safe against infiltration 
as Germany with its long experience with Com. 
munism. 

Even more important than the political is our 
more generous support of the uncommitted and 
technically underdeveloped Asian and African 
world where the Russians are outbidding us in 
technical aid. If we are to meet that competition, 
the foreign aid program must become more than a 
poor stepchild in the annual budget with no one 
but a reluctant President to defend it against a tax- 


conscious Congress. R.N. 


EVERYONE’S PROBLEM 


i. MAY seem a strange time of the year to talk 
about juvenile delinquency. The annual siege of 
August gang wars, that arise from the restlessness of 
active youth bottled up in a hot city, seems quite 
distant on a cold midwinter day. But delinquency 


is a constant problem and it should not take a 
crisis situation to bring it to our attention. 

Even in the crisis, however, we don‘t come to 
our senses. We merely mouth platitudes—more cops 
on the beat and fewer in squad cars, a firmer hand 
for the police in breaking a few youthful heads, or a 
tougher approach by the courts in putting these 
bums behind bars. In other words, our concern is 
essentially irrelevant to the problem itself because 
we are looking for simple explanations and easy, 
magical, one-shot, patent medicine cures. 

We never seem to learn, and sometimes it appears 
we don’t much care about what humanity is really 
like. One thing is certain: our platitudes haven't 
begun to assess the problem, let alone deal with it. 

Even our best work is stop-gap and pitifully in. 
adequate. The reason for this is that we have com. 
prehended neither the true magnitude and com. 
plexity of the problem, nor its pathology: Ob. 
viously there is little hope of amelioration until 
we do. 

We must understand that juvenile delinquency is 
a problem that grows from the interaction of other 
unsolved problems. One of these is housing. Public 
developments, still seen by some as a panacea, have 
resulted in community dislocation and general 
instability when, for instance, large numbers of 
Negroes are moved from Harlem into a totally new 
environment among the Irish and Italians still res. 
ident on the Lower East Side. Homes, family ties 
and neighborhood associations are disrupted, and 
new problems develop that frequently express 
themselves in friction. 

These problems are troublesome enough in them. 
selves; they become massive when seen against the 
background of cultural trends which produce a 
society in which death by violence is common. 
place—the comic books, movies and TV shows that 
emphasize crime and brutality, not to mention the 
effects of World War II and the Korean War. 

With some understanding of these causes we need 
not be surprised at much that has happened. It 
should not be difficult to understand the actions of 
youth who need self-respect to overcome their feel. 
ings of rejection and deprivation. Convinced, and 
not without reason, that the world has no place for 
them, they reject middle class standards and turn 
to antisocial behavior. 

The term “gang,” as Father C. Kilmer Myers re. 
minds us in his moving new book, Light the Dark 
Streets, is a mere sociological term that describes 
a conflict group which engages in certain types 
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of antisocial behavior. Reports of gang activity 
tell us nothing about the emotions involved, the 
heartbreak and cruel suffering that lie behind 
the banner headlines. 

It is up to us who share in molding society to 
convince these disturbed and disturbing youth that 
society has something to offer them. We must help 
them find new horizons, greater aspirations and 
worthy goals. This cannot be done merely through 
community center programs or gym equipment 
placed at their disposal, and it surely cannot be 
done by simply increasing numbers on the police 
force. But it can be done by developing a commun. 
ity of confidence and a consistency of approach that 
will enable them to stand on their own as indi- 
viduals. They need friends, persons who care about 
them, to whom they can turn for assistance and 
guidance. 


Juvenile delinquency is, therefore, not just a 
police problem, nor a problem for social work 
agencies alone—it is everyone’s problem. Mr. Har- 
graves in this issue, as will Fr. Meyers in a forth- 
coming issue, indicates an approach to the problem 
on the part of the Church. We invite our readers 
to join the discussion. W.H.C. 


EPIPHANY: GOD AND 
THE GENTILES 


This was the fullness of time, when Christ Jesus 
did come, that the Messiah should come. 


It was so to the Jews, and it should be so to the 
Gentiles too .. . Christ hath excommunicated no 
nation, no shire, no house, no man; he gives none 
of his ministers leave to say to any man, thou art 
not redeemed; he gives no wounded nor afflicted 
conscience leave to say to itself, 1 am not redeemed. 


John Donne, Sermon on Epiphany 


Perhaps we have all been shouting a little too 
feverishly about the commercialization of Christ- 
mas. Instead of lamenting the secularization of the 
feast of Christ’s nativity, we need to take more 
seriously the feast of the Epiphany. 

To non-liturgical Christians, the Epiphany has 
always been something of a mystery, centering 
around a vague notion that the wise men got to 
Bethlehem twelve days late. But there is a meaning 
for this day which we need to recover. For this is 
the day when Christians are called upon to re- 
member that Christ’s epiphany (the word means 
“manifestation”) was not only to ‘them that are 
nigh” (his fellow countrymen) but also to them 
that are afar off” (the Gentiles, the foreigners, the 
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people from distant lands). The three kings, what. 
ever else their visit to the Christchild means, stand 
for the fact that Christ claims lordship over all men 
everywhere, and that power and wisdom might have 
been given to men only so that they may lay these 
gifts at his feet. 

In other words, the emphasis of the Epiphany is 
precisely the emphasis which is needed in a world 
of NATO, ICBM Little Rock, Suez, Jordan, Algeria 
and the IMC. It can speak to our day and age with 
a clarity and directness that perhaps not even 
Christmas can do in the midst of its noticeable 
present cultural debasement. The message of 
Epiphany may be the message which the Church is 
called upon to stress in the late 1950's, and it 
could be described in such ways as the following: 


(i) As the Donne quotation makes clear, Christ 
has come to the whole world. He was not then the 
exclusive possession of the Jews, nor is he now the 
exclusive possession of the Christians. On the con- 
trary, he was manifested alike to the Gentiles, the 
pagans, the non-believers. He cannot be confined 
to the limits we wish to place about him. He is not 
just our private possession, but God’s gift to all 
men. 

(2) This means that to whatever extent we rea- 
lize that he is a gift to us, we are called to share 
that gift. This is conventionally translated in terms 
of missionary concern in the Church and it must 
continue to be so translated. But it must also be 
translated in terms of loving our neighbor by active 
involvement in the specific arena of political re- 
sponsibility where it will be decided whether or not 
our neighbor starves or survives. 

(3) The adoration of the magi tells us that power 
and wisdom are ours to surrender to more ultimate 
uses than our own. This is probably the hardest 
lesson of Epiphany. We might be willing to give 
up our exclusive claims upon Christ and even at- 
tempt to share him with others. But to understand 
our wealth and wisdom (particularly our American 
wealth and wisdom) as things to be offered to Christ 
the king is quite another matter. 

And here is precisely the point where Epiphany 
as a liturgical event assumes its real meaning. 
Liturgy is “the people’s work.” Liturgy is not just 
prayer and fasting, save as prayer and fasting thrust 
us out into God’s world again. The meaning of 
Epiphany says something about federal budgets, 
allocation of personal giving, church benevolences, 
our use of leisure time, and a hundred other prac- 
tical, specific and mundane things. We cannot 
much longer endure the luxury of failing to take it 
seriously, R.M.B. 








The Local Church and Juvenile Delinquency 


UVENILE delinquency is one of the most im- 
| ene problems confronting our culture, strik- 
ing as it does at the very heart of that sacrosanct 
institution, the family. Few people, however, are in 
agreement as to the definition of juvenile delin- 
quency or as to its cause, relationship to other 
factors and treatment. 


These differing diagnoses need not concern us 
too much at this point. The important thing is 
neither to discuss learnedly the problem nor to 
analyze it in a general setting, for when speak- 
ing of delinquents we speak of particular children 
who are part of particular families that live in 
particular neighborhoods. 


Juvenile delinquency is a neighborhood problem 
because it involves flesh-and-blood people who 
live next door or across the street. Ideally, the 
local church can be the decisive instrument in 
combatting delinquency on the neighborhood level. 


In making these statements, we are suggesting 
an approach often overlooked in the general 
babble of abstract opinions and involved plans 
of procedure which arise out of the widespread 
concern about the situation. We suggest coming 
down from the hilltop of abstraction to the valley 
of the neighborhood where heterogeneous people 
exist in the nearest approximation of face-to-face 
relationships /outside of the family) that we have 
left in city culture. 


The inner-city church today, instead of being 
the inclusive fellowship which manifests God's 
grace, is often a strictly sociological manifestation 
of man’s pettiness, disinterest and lack of involve- 
ment. Yet if it works for true understanding of 
itself and its mission, the local church can be the 
focal point for effective action against juvenile 
delinquency. The effectiveness of the church de- 
pends on three things: how well it understands 
itself and the problem, how well it marshals its 
resources, and how willing it is to develop and 
implement a relevant and redemptive program. 


A few observations in regard to two of these 
principles should be made before we describe the 
program undertaken this summer by a group of 
churches in a high-delinquency area in Brooklyn. 


Mr. Hargraves, one of the founders of the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish in New York city and the West Side Christian Parish in Chicago, 
is —_ serving as pastor of the Nazarene Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn. 
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J. ARCHIE HARGRAVES 


The Need for Understanding 


For the local church to assume responsibility 
in this area it is necessary that it have a profound 
understanding of itself as a living manifestation 
of the church of Christ and not limit its focus 
to the four walls that enclose the worshiping con. 
gregation on Sunday morning. It has to seek a 
new community orientation that implies it will 
cease existing for itself and will come to share its 
particular concerns, techniques and love with the 
whole neighborhood so that all may advance to. 
gether. 

It has to be a church that proclaims time after 
time that its primary God-given function is not 
to mend gaps in its administrative “set-up” but, 
through concrete preaching and witnessing, to 
wrestle with the life-and-death problem of making 
a Christian environment and of redeeming human 
lives. 

Understanding itself in this way, the church 
can move toward an understanding of the prob. 
lem of delinquency on an equally profound level. 
This is not a simple task, for even the experts 
may not have such a profound understanding. 
Indeed, as new incidents of delinquency are given 
wide and sensational coverage in the press, many 
experts lose their perspective by espousing rec. 
ommendations merely for increased services and 
facilities. However, in centering its approach 
on the area it serves, the church recognizes that 
a more creative solution than a mere saturation 
of services and facilities is required. 

More than anything else, consensus and involve. 
ment of indigenous people are needed, for ob. 
viously no one is more familiar with the problem 
of delinquency and no one understands the de. 
linquent better than a resident of a high-delin. 
quency neighborhood. All these people need is a 
direction and a focal point, and the local church 
is aptly suited to provide both. To these people, 
the local church can bring a factual picture of 
delinquency and can show them the interrelated. 
ness of all the factors which complicate the prob. 
lem. The church can work to secure agreement 
that the problem needs the full attention of all 
local persons and organizations, thereby achieving 
for it ‘crash priority.” 

But the church must also have insight into the 
makeup of teen-age life before it can present a 
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plan of action to alerted people. Teenagers become 
delinquents often because they are alienated— 
nothing to belong to, no place to go, no one to 
understand them. They are the perennial outsiders 
in all social units. Because one-third of them 
cannot read adequately, school is a torture and 
a bore, and they wait only until they reach the 
age at which they can be released—still too young 
for a responsible job, too young to belong to po. 
litical institutions. 

Alienated from everything—from status, rootage, 
tolerance and love in the family—teenagers seek 
reconciliation in a fellowship of their own age 
and interests. In depressed areas this emerges as 
the gang, the recognized symbol of their own 
teen-culture, with its own mythos and vocabulary, 
an entity whose existence must be taken into 
account by those adults who work with them. 

The local church can move to meet the chal- 
lenge offered by the gang in two ways. First, it can 
minister directly to teenagers in their main areas 
of concern in such a way that they can be stim. 
ulated to assume some responsibility for solving 
their own problems. Secondly, it can minister to 
them indirectly by reorienting their parents and 
the adults they know in face-to-face relationships. 
If adults can be persuaded to befriend the teen- 
agers and become involved in their daily life, the 
hub of the problem will be reached. 

Ttiis is especially true in the inner-city where 
teenagers need to be brought in contact with 
more wholesome people of the local neighborhood 
in order that they may have more adequate hero 
symbols to which to aspire. The tragedy is that it 
is usually “Louie the Lip,” the local big shot, 
who takes time with them and shows interest. To 
displace the existing prototypes of aspiration with 
more suitable symbols, it should be the merchant, 
the doctor, the tailor, the hard-working craftsman 
who show concern and understanding and estab- 
lish themselves as mentors. 

Finally, the local church has to learn that it 
does not have all the answers—that other people 
and organizations have much to contribute. Most 
inner-city churches grossly underestimate the lead- 
ership and personnel resources in their neighbor- 
hoods. Any program that realistically grapples 
with the problem of delinquency and seeks its 
solution will bring out hidden reservoirs of leader- 
ship. 

Marshalling Resources 
Not only does effective combatting of delin- 


quency require understanding, it also involves 
the marshalling of the church’s resources in the 
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proper proportion and at the right time. There 
are five resources necessary for adequate program- 
ming: leadership and personnel, program, budget, 
facilities and imagination. 

Given the key resource of imagination, more of 
the other resources can be secured than we might 
anticipate. The leadership resource is as available 
in the inner-city as in the suburbs if it can be 
tapped and challenged. Leadership does not occur 
in a vacuum, and dynamic followers who can play 
creative second fiddles are needed. Even some 
money can be attracted by relevant programming. 
The important thing is to determine what needs 
to be done and then move to do it, utilizing all 
of these factors. 

For example, some facilities are necessary, but 
the particular form they should take is seldom 
thought through very carefully. Huge centers for 
children, even though they are being built every 
day, do not appear desirable in terms of the 
present trend toward decentralized neighborhood 
social activities—smaller groups in smaller places. 

We may even go so far as to say that even 
though physical facilities assume some importance 
in programming, they are currently overrated. 
Human relationships, as we have emphasized be- 
fore, are much more important. Facilities can al- 
ways be improvised by converting storefronts, using 
garages, basements in homes and whatever else 
is available. Certainly local churches can make 
more imaginative use of the facilities they now 
have. They should concentrate on imagination and 
program and order the other factors from this 
basis. 


Programming 


In order to discuss concretely the details of 
programming, we shall cite the program adopted 
by the group of churches previously mentioned 
in the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn. 

These churches set up a pilot area in that 
borough and within it carefully delineated the 
area of geographical responsibility for each church. 

Each church was encouraged to hold a general 
membership meeting and come to a real decision 
about making the war against delinquency a major 
thrust for the year. The church also sought to 
involve each member personally by assigning him 
a specific job in getting the program off the ground. 

The next step was to call in the various block 
organizations and plan with them how the assigned 
area might best be penetrated. After this, the 
church and block organizations did a public in- 
formation job, saturating the neighborhood with 
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facts using every conceivable publicity medium. 
The purpose here was to arouse interest and to 
stimulate discussion of ways to combat delin- 
quency. 


A further step was for members of the church 
and block clubs to go from house-to-house and 
from block-to-block seeking leadership, money and 
facilities, trying to find children and teenagers who 
wanted to be involved and to determine what 
activities they desired. 

These steps made a “crash” impact upon the 
respective neighborhoods. Residents began dis- 
cussing not the extent of the problem but the 
part each could play in its solution. 


As a result, several of the churches came up 
with bold and imaginative approaches that could 
be readily implemented. One of the churches, 
Nazarene Congregational, has put the following 
three-pronged program into effect. 


(1) A “godparent” Program. After the people 
discussed what they could do, they decided to 
focus on the relationship between adult and child. 
Efforts were made to get adults to respond to 
this challenge and relate themselves to a child 
who needed their help, interest and love. Each 
adult promised to spend a few hours a week with 
the child, working at a hobby, enjoying recreation, 
worshipping together, seeking resolution of prob. 
lems and just plain relating. 


Putting this plan at the center of its worship 
and educational life, the church gave it a firm 
liturgical basis by blessing and hallowing each 
relationship as part of its corporate worship. All 
organizations and fellowship groups discussed it 
and followed through. 


Although the church did the actual job of re- 
lating the children to adults, short term objec- 
tives and long-run goals were set in cooperation 
with block organizations as procedures were de- 
termined and the “godparents” trained in their 
new roles. 


From this plan, the church developed a summer 
program involving over 200 children and 31 “god- 
parents.” At present, problem-children from the 
area are being referred to the church by the courts 
and schools for integration into the program. 


(2) A Remedial Reading Program. As we have 
already noted, one of the contributing causes of 
juvenile delinquency is the inability of many chil- 
dren to read. It is a well-known fact that one-third 
of New York city’s school children read below 
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their grade level; the same number never read 
children’s books. 

After a careful consideration of the facts avail. 
able concerning this facet of the general problem, 
the people of Nazarene’s neighborhood decided 
to start remedial reading classes. Now, three 
teachers and thirty children are part of such a 
program which meets twice weekly. As more 
teachers are added, more children can be helped. 


(3) “Outposts” in Storefronts. It was soon recog. 
nized that while this church was doing a com. 
mendable job with the children it was reaching, 
it was not reaching enough. The church felt it 
needed to involve people on a small neighborhood 
scale in more intimate group activities with chil. 
dren they knew. Decentralized group activities 
seemed part of the answer. 

The people worked out a plan to rent storefronts 
to be used as youth and children’s centers and as 
a means of access to the hard-core families (the 
families that constitute one per cent of the popu. 
lation and produce 75 per cent of the delinquency) 
that are so difficult to reach. 

The storefront will serve as a “hang-out” for 
children by day and for teenagers by evening. It 
hopefully will encourage their interests in whole. 
some activities and will be kept up-to-date in 
terms of teen-age tastes—i.e., no ancient dance 
records! Since the teen agers will be partly respon. 
sible for fixing it up and keeping it in order, it 
will be their place. 

Because the storefront center will be located 
in the middle of things, it will afford access to 
two types of teenagers that are difficult to reach: 
those in street-organized gangs and those “lone. 
wolf” or drifting individuals. 

The storefront outposts have been conceived of 
as a means to provide young people with a well. 
supervised “hang-out” as well as a means by which 
parents may be enlisted “to do things” with their 
children. 

Through the help of the Hart Foundation, the 
first of these centers has been secured. The church 
eventually plans to sponsor, in cooperation with 
block organizations, at least four more centers of 
this type. 

This program in the Bedford-Stuyvesant area is 
just one example of what neighborhood churches 
might be doing. The plan developed and car- 
ried out by the Nazarene Church is not cited 
here as a final answer; it is given only as a series 
of suggested steps. The steps, however, are simple, 
involving all the people who want to be involved 
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and penetrating much further than do the sat- 
urated service approaches. 

The way outlined calls for faith, understanding, 
compassion, imagination and commitment. In 
short, it calls for all the members of the church 
and all the residents of the neighborhood to in. 
volve themselves deeply in sharing together their 
attempts to solve a crucial problem of our culture. 


WORLD CHURCH: NEWS AND NOTES 


From Ghana 


Meeting this week at the University College near 
Accra, Ghana, are representatives of 35 councils 
of the International Missionary Council, consult- 
ants and guests. The first meeting of the IMC to 
be held in Africa symbolizes “the radically new 
setting of the Christian mission in the economic, 
social and political conditions of today,” according 
to an IMC official. 

Under discussion are questions related to the 
work of the “‘non-professional missionary,” the wit- 
ness of the ‘“‘younger churches,” and the need for 
new forms of Christian missionary enterprise. The 
proposed integration of the IMC and the World 
Council of Churches is being debated with much 
concern; the issue has become crucial since several 
national councils have threatened to withdraw 
from the IMC if the merger is effected. (Reports 
from delegates to the meeting will appear in com- 
ing issues of Christianity and Crisis.) 

After the Ghana assembly closes January 8, many 
of the delegates will attend the All Africa Church 
Conference in Nigeria, Jan. 10-20. This meeting 
will provide for an exchange of ideas and exper- 
iences between Christian world leaders and African 
churches. 


From Russia 


The financial straits of the Orthodox Church in 
Russia were clearly drawn by Archbishop Boris 
of Odessa in an interview during a recent visit to 
Yugoslavia by the Patriarch Alexius of Moscow. 
Archbishop Boris, a member of the Patriarch’s 
delegation, said the Russian government had not 
handed back church buildings needed by the Pa- 
triarch because the Church had no way of maintain- 
ing the buildings. “Before the revolution,” said the 
Archbishop, “the government kept them up, but 
now the Church must pay all the expenses itself. 
The Church’s income is exclusively drawn from the 
sale of candles at two rubles. The money we get 
permits us to keep the Patriarchate going as well 


_ as the bishoprics and our theological seminaries.” 


Questioned about a recent nation-wide congress 
on problems of atheism in Moscow, reported by the 
Soviet press, Archbishop Boris said he had “never 
heard of such a conference.” He agreed that there 
was a quest for new “‘life formulas” among the 
younger generation in Russia. ‘““The Church has 
always been with our people,” he said. “Therefore 
she knows what our young men and women seek. 
Happiness finds its roots in freedom and truth, in 
the truth of God, which is as powerful as the sun. 
You cannot hide it with your hand.” (EPS) 
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From East Germany 


Dr. Siegfried Schmutzler, student chaplain at 
Leipzig, has been sentenced to five years’ hard 
labor by the Leipzig Court of Justice after being 
tried on charges of “inciting to boycott democratic 
institutions,” which is a “criminal offense,” under 
Article 6 of the East German Constitution. Pastor 
Schmutzler was charged especially with being in 
close contact with at least six of the Evangelical 
Academies in West Germany and with “reactionary 
church circles in West Germany which instructed 
him to spread propaganda for the policy of NATO 
and to the illegal organizations for that purpose.” 


The sentence brought expressions of concern 
and outrage from West German church leaders, in- 
cluding Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, Bishop 
Hanns Lilje of Hanover, Professor Helmut Thie- 
licke of Hamburg and Professor Theodor Litt of 
Bonn. These statements were described as “hyproc- 
risy,” by Neue Zeit, an East Berlin pro-government 
Christian paper. ‘““The exponents of the policy of 
NATO in the Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany . . . always harp on the same theme,” said 
the paper. “They regard ‘church freedom’ as free- 
dom to use the church as camouflage and to use 
the institutions and forms of church life in order 
to fulfill the aims of NATO in the German Demo. 
cratic Republic (East Germany).” The paper went 
on to assert that the bishops’ “championship of 
— Schmustzler] definitely made things worse 
or him and provided further evidence that the 
sentence against him was justified.” Earlier, the 
Berlin paper had stated that the trial of Pastor 
Schmutzler was not directed against the Church or 
Christians as a whole. (EPS) 


From New York 


Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Fund for 
the Republic, announced recently the beginning 
of an enquiry into the role of religion, the fourth 
study of a “basic issues” program on which the 
Fund is now concentrating its efforts. Studies of the 
Corporation, the Labor Union and the Common 
Defense were launched last summer. 


The religion project will deal with the relation- 
ship between Church and State, the role of re- 
ligion in public life and religious dissent. It will 
cover a variety of issues, among them the religious 
pressure group, its rights, duties and effect on free- 
dom; the use of public funds to assist church-sup- 
ported education, released-time and “moral-guid- 
ance” programs in the public schools; and “bloc- 
voting.” 

Eight consultants have been appointed to work 
on the project: William Clancy, education director 
of The Church Peace Union; Arthur Cohen, pub. 
lisher of Meridian Books; Rabbi Robert Gordis 
of Jewish Theological Seminary; William Gorman 
former associate director of the Institute for Phil- 
osophical Research; Mark de Wolfe Howe of the 
Harvard Law School; F. Ernest Johnson of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; Robert Lekachman of 
of Barnard College; William Lee Miller of the Yale 
Divinity School. John Cogley is administrator of 








the project, and two members of the Fund’s central 
consultant staff, Fr. John Courtney Murray and Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, will coordinate the study. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Issues Needed 


TO THE EDITORS: I wish to request the assist- 
ance of readers of Christianity and Crisis who were 
also subscribers to the quarterly journal Christian- 
ity and Society, which ceased publication more than 
a year ago. We are endeavoring to complete our 
own files of Christianity and Soctety and to aid 
several libraries in doing the same. We are in need 
of the following issues: 

Under the original title, Radical Religion: Vol. 1, 
Nos. 1, 3; Vols. II, III, IV; Vol. V, No. 1. 

Under the later title, Christianity and Society: Vol. V, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4; Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. VII, Nos. 1, 2, 4; 
Vol. VIII; Vol. IX, Nos. 2, 3, 4; Vols. X, XI, XII; Vol. 
XIII, Nos. 2, 3, 4; Vol. XIV; Vol. XV, Nos. 1, 2; ol. XVII, 
No. 1; Vol. XVIII, No. 2; Vol. XIX, No. 1. 

If there are those who have any of the above 
issues and who would be willing to donate the 
same, they may be sent to the undersigned and will 
be most gratefully received. Since files of Christian. 
ity and Society are frequently needed by persons 
doing research, the assistance of your readers in 
this matter will be a constructive contribution to 
the preservation of adequate records of an import- 
ant period in the history of Christian social thought. 

(Mrs.) Nola Meade, Secretary 
Christianity and Soctety 

3041 Broadway 

New York 27, N. Y. 





Hamilton Reprints 

Our supply of reprints of William Ham. 
ilton’s article, ‘“Moralism and Sex Ethics: A 
Defense,” (Oct. 28, 1957) was exhausted short- 
ly before the holidays. Since many more re- 
quests for the article have been received, ad- 
ditional reprints were obtained and are now 
available. These may be ordered from this 
office at 7c each for orders of less than 50 
copies and 5c each for larger orders. 











Periodical Division, Library 


University of Illinois 


Urbana, Ill, 24986 
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Hard to “Rebunk” the “Debunked” 


TO THE EDITORS: I am disturbed and curious 
about the first editorial [Magnificat Anima Dei] 
in the Dec. 9 issue. 

I subscribe to what seems to be the central 
theme—that disagreement with the way some 
people celebrate Christmas is better met with love 
than scorn. But couldn’t that theme be expressed 
without these particular trimmings? 

Is it an established fact that “any New Testa. 
ment scholar can document that the shepherds 
were bums’? All of them? That must have been 
tough on the sheep of those days. 

And do the wise men have to be debunked at 
this special season? Debunking of something one 
cherishes—even to those who cherish it as a myth— 
can be disturbing. Or, at least, distasteful. It is hard 
even for T. S. Eliot or E. E. Cummings to “rebunk” 
what has been “debunked.” .. . 

Mrs. Henry W. Dun 
Wilton, Conn. 


Herberg Outline Sold Out 


TO THE EDITORS: I would like to express my 
appreciation to your readers for their interest in 
obtaining Will Herberg’s outline of ‘““The Theology 
of Reinhold Niebuhr,” and I regret to inform them 
that our supply is now exhausted. 


Robert T. Handy 
New York, N. Y. 
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